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This is the last of a series of eight ponderous volumes comprising, 
in the words of the title page, “a complete system of the science 
and art of surgery, hy representative surgeons of the United States 
and Canada.” The first volume was reviewed in these columns 
only five years ago; and when the magnitude of the undertaking 
is considered, it is truly remarkable that it has been possible to 
complete the series in so comparatively short a time. 

The present volume concludes regional surgery, comprising 
articles on intrnthoracic surgery, by Joseph ltausohoiT and J. Louis 
llansohoir, of Cincinnati; surgery of the spleen, by Alex. E. Garrow, 
of Montreal; surgery of the kidneys and ureters, by James Bell, 
of Montreal; surgery of the pancreas, liver, gall-bladder and bile 
ducts, by Geo. D. Stewart, of New York City; that of the urinary 
bladder and prostate, by Alex. Hugh Ferguson, of Chicago; of 
the ovaries and Fallopian tubes, by Benjamin B. Schenck, of 
Detroit; of the uterus and its ligaments, by John B. Murphy and 
Frank W. Lynch, of Chicago; extra-uterine pregnancy, Ciesarean 
section, etc., hy Lewis S. McMurtry, of Louisville; together with 
disquisitions on surgery and the law, by Stephen Smith of New 
York, and Sidney Smith, of the New York bar; on hospitals and 
hospital management, by Christian I!. Holmes, of Cincinnati; 
military surgery, by Major Charles Lynch, United States Army; 
naval surgery, l,v Surgeon-General Charles F. Stokes, United 
States Navy; administrative railroad surgery, by James Alexander 
Hutchison, of Montreal; together with a brief appendix on the 
relation of blood pressure to surgery, bv J. E. Sweet, of Phila¬ 
delphia. There is also a general index to the entire eight volumes. 
This appears to have been constructed by a mechanic rather than 
a surgeon, and combines all the faults of the indices to the pre¬ 
ceding volumes. 

The article on intrnthoracic surgery, as explained by the editors 
in a footnote, was not completed in sufficient time to be included 
in its appropriate place in Yol. VII; but it appears, nevertheless, to 
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have left the authors’ hands too soon for them to make any mention 
of the method of anesthesia by “intratracheal insufflation,” which 
bids fair to supplant the methods of “differential pressure.” As 
this is the most notable advance in intmthomcic surgery during 
the past decade, it is a pity that it was overlooked. Brought 
prominently before the profession by Mcltzcr and Auer in 1909, 
it may be said to have become well recognized by the end of the 
year 1910. The article includes, besides surgery of the lung and 
mediastina (exclusive of the heart), some mention also of intra- 
thoracic (aortic and innominate) aneurysms. This is well, as the 
monograph by LcContc and Stewart, in Vol. VII, docs not discuss 
the individual forms of aneurysm; indeed, nowhere in the entire 
system can there be found any account of subclavian, popliteal, 
or other of the more important varieties. Carotid aneurysm is 
dismissed in a few lines in the article on the surgerv of the neck, 
in Vol. VI. 

In the otherwise admirable discussion of the surgery of the 
kidney and ureters, by Bell, one likewise looks in vain for any 
mention of acute septic infarct of the kidney, made so familiar 
a subject by the teaching of Brewer, of New York. Bell thinks 
renal tuberculosis usually primary in the kidney, and he advises 
nephrectomy when the patient is seen in the operable stage. 

The contributions of Geo. D. Stewart, on the surgery of the 
pancreas, liver, and bile passages, call for little comment. They 
are sensible; and they form a safe guide for a surgeon who wishes 
to be neither hysterically radical nor hopelessly wedded to con¬ 
servatism. On the subject of the pathogenesis, however, Ids 
views are not in accord with current teaching; he holds that most 
infections of the bile passages ascend the ducts from the intestine; 
be dismisses infection by way of the portal blood stream with a 
mere mention, and thinks the systemic circulation a very rare 
channel; and be successfully evades a discussion of the pathogenesis 
of pancreatic infections. 

The late Alexander Hugh Ferguson lived to complete a character¬ 
istically positive and personal article of one liundcrd and twenty 
pages on the bladder and prostate. lie lias made much use of 
Dcaver’s monograph, both in text and illustrations, but perhaps 
with too little credit. He condemns all operations for prostatic 
carcinoma, except the establishment of a suprapubic fistula by 
Hunter McGuire’s method. While he prefers the perineal route 
for prostatectomy, he generously quotes, verbatim, at a length of 
over seven pages Mr. Freyer’s own account of Ids method of supra¬ 
pubic prostatectomy; and damns the Johns Hopkins operation, 
not so much with faint praise (for praise is absent from his lips), 
but by the assertion that the “conservative” feature of it “does 
not appeal to decent old men.” 

The subject of abdominal gynecology covers 320 pages, of winch 
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by far tlic largest part (245 pages), written by John B. Murphy 
and Frank W. Lynch, is devoted to the surgery of the uterus and 
its ligaments. This is a very thorough article, but not so com¬ 
prehensive as could be wished. Especially valuable is the dis¬ 
cussion of uterine carcinoma; the authors approve the modified 
Wertheim operation, in “operable cases,” and express their con¬ 
viction of the value of the cautery and of chloride of zinc applica¬ 
tions in those which are inoperable, which unfortunately in this 
country still form by far the larger class. 

The monograph on surgery and the law is composed chiefly of 
court decisions, systematically arranged according to the legal 
questions involved, and should prove of great value to both lawyer 
and surgeon in preparation of medicolegal suits, expert testimony, 
etc. 

Dr. Holmes, who is a member of the Building Commission of the 
New General Hospital in Cincinnati, has done the profession a 
distinct service in collecting so much valuable information as to 
hospital construction and management. He prefers the pavilion 
plan and urges that urban hospitals be established in suburban 
districts, or, at any rate, where there shall be plenty of air and light, 
with freedom from dust and noise; arguing that automobile ambu¬ 
lances, electric street cars, and other means of transportation 
render suburban points readily accessible for both patients and 
their friends. In this scheme, however, lie fails to consider the 
requirements of hospital out-patients and accident cases, unless 
separate receiving stations are to be maintained in the thickly 
populated centres. No doubt the total abolishment of dispensaries 
would simultaneously abolish the “dispensary evil,” but certainly 
it would work great hardship to the deserving poor, as well as to 
that large middle class, who, while they can afford to pay small 
fees, prefer to be reckoned among the paupers rather than receive 
the inefficient treatment which too often is all they can obtain 
outside of a hospital. 

Reviewing these eight large volumes as a whole, it must he 
confessed that they scarcely fulfil the expectations of the sub¬ 
scribers. They are clumsy, both physically and intellectually. 
The paper is thick and brittle; the type is large, well leaded, and 
much unnecessary display typing is employed. By proper con¬ 
densation of the merely physical attributes of the volumes their 
unwieldy size could be very materially reduced. The editing 
leaves much to be desired. To ascertain the author of any article 
in the entire system one must turn to the initial page of the article 
in question; then to ascertain who he is (for, unfortunately, many 
of the authors are not as truly “representative” as the title page 
suggests) one must turn again to the list of authors at the beginning 
of each volume. It surely would have been much better, and 
certainly very easy, to include in the table of contents both the 
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authors’ names ami their “credentials.” It was quite needless 
to repeat the legend “American Practice of Surgery” at the top of 
each of the 7152 left-hand folios which the system contains; the 
subject of the special monograph should !>c stated here, and its 
subheadings on the right hand pages; there is no one who does not 
know how much more useful a volume is when thus arranged. 
These arc clear faults of editing. Since the publication of the 
last volume the publishers have forwarded to the subscribers small 
slips of subject headings to be pasted on the backs of the volumes, 
thus adding greatly to the ease with which a given subject may 
be found; but there seems no reason why these headings should 
not have been printed on the backs of each volume as it issued 
from the press. For four years it was necessary, before finding 
the subject desired, to consult the index of each of the volumes 
published up to date. 

The individual articles (one hundred uud two in number) 
contained in these eight volumes are, as might well have been 
expected, of very varying importance and value. Some of the 
authors (fortunately not a majority) seem to have had no other 
object in view than to get through with their task with the least 
possible expenditure of energy and intellectual acumen; they 
have scribbled down a lot of ideas worthless alike from their lack 
of logical sequence and from their innate inanity; while others 
have gone at their task seriously and conscientiously, and have 
furnished in some instances brilliant, in all cases worthy, contribu¬ 
tions to the science of surgery. 

It is well at the conclusion of every endeavor, literary or other, 
to bear in mind two precepts: the first, that no matter how well 
the assigned task has been performed, the workers have done 
nothing but their duty, and that they are therefore “unprofitable 
servants;” the other, that well-known quotation from Seneca 
the Philosopher: Multum reslat ad hue opens; mull unique rcstabit, 
ncc ulli iiafo post millc sacula prcccludctur occasio aliquid adjicicndi. 

A. P. C. A. 


The Life History, Function* and Inflammation of the Appen¬ 
dix. By Edred M. Corner, M.A., M.C., F.U.C.S., Surgeon 
to the Surgical Isolation Wards and Out-Patients, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Pp. 23. London: John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 
Ltd., 1911. 

This little volume is a reprint of an address delivered at the 
Clinical Society at Manchester, January, 1911. This address 
might have been interesting to a group of laymen but contains 
nothing new that would interest physicians. The first portion of 
the text is devoted to a discussion of the relation of bread, made 



